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THE PLACE OF POETRY IN THE 
TEACHING OF FRENCH 

Poetry is the form of literature that has from time immemorial 
appealed to man. In making a study of the history of world 
development, we shall find that the most primitive of peoples have 
had their bard or poet. In so high a regard was the tribe poet held 
that he ranked next to the chieftain in importance. He was 
regarded as their historian, law-giver and prophet. 

The French nation had its "Chansons de Geste" for centuries 
before the famous "Chanson de Roland" was written. So we are 
able to trace the growth of the Franks from their earliest days down 
to the present time, in French poetry. But how will this help us 
to decide the place that poetry should occupy in our schools? 
The answer will be clear when we realize that the history of the 
development of the child is similar to that of the development of a 
nation. The first thing that the child loves to learn is the nursery 
rhyme. How often the lisping little lips repeat them before they 
even understand their meaning! When we want to teach French 
to a little child who cannot read, the best thing we can do is to 
repeat to him, over and over, the little verses that French children 
love. We shall find that the assonance in French pleases the ear 
wonderfully and will prove a great help. Take as an example of 
this, "Rataplan" so well known to all French children: — 

"Rataplan, rataplan, rataplan! 
En avant, en avant, en avant ! 
Soldats de bois, soldats de plomb, 
Meritez vite un autre nom. 
Rataplan, rataplan, rataplan! 
En avant, en avant, en avant ! 

The child will love the swing and the repetition of the words and 
sounds, — and will find great enjoyment in repeating such lines over 
and over again. 

Then there are many little French songs as "La Berceuse," 
"Tombe' du Nid," "L'Enfant du Chceur," "Petit Oiseau," and 
"Petit Oiseau, Qui Done Es-tu?" which children love for they deal 
with the things that are round them in their daily life. The 
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words are those of every day conversation, which they will hear 
at every turn. It is surprising how much French a child of 
elementary school age can learn through the medium of song 
and poetry. 

When he reaches the adolescent age, his joy will be unbounded 
when he learns for the first time in French, "The Crow and the 
Fox" beginning 

"Maitre Corbeau sur un arbre perchd" 

or "The Ant and the Grasshopper" with its immortal lines 

"La Cigale ayant chante' tout l'ete 
Se trouva fort d6pourvue 
Quand la bise fut venue" 

and, in fact, all the familiar fables of Aesop, told in the admirable 
language of La Fontaine. 

Then, as this is also the age at which patriotic ardor burns in the 
heart of every boy, and patriotic hero-worship in the breast of every 
girl, Victor Hugo's exquisite masterpiece called "Hymne" will be 
an inspiration, and he will learn it with very little effort : 

"Ceux qui pieusement sont morts pour la patrie 
Ont droit qu' a leur cercueil la foule vienne et prie, 
Entre les plus beaux noms leur nom est le plus beau. 
Toute gloire pres d'eux passe et tombe €phemere; 

Et, comme ferait une mere, 
La voix d'un peuple entier les berce en leur tombeau. 

Gloire a notre France eternelle! 

Gloire a ceux qui sont morts pour elle! 

Aux martyrs! aux vaillants! aux forts! 

A ceux qu'enflamme leur exemple, 

Qui veulent place dans le temple, 

Et qui mourront comme ils sont morts! 

C'est pour ces morts, dont l'ombre est ici bienvenue, 
Que le haut Pantheon eleve dans la nue, 
Au-dessus de Paris, la ville aux mille tours, 
La reine de nos Tyrs et de nos Babylones, 

Cette couronne de colonnes 
Que le soleil levant redore tous les jours! 
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Gloire a notre France eternelle! 
Gloire a ceux qui sont morts pour elle! 
Aux martyrs ! aux vaillants ! aux forts ! 
A ceux qu'enflamme leur exemple, 
Qui veulent place dans le temple, 
Et qui mourront comme ils sont morts ! 

Ainsi, quand de tels morts sont couches dans la tombe, 
En vain l'oubli, nuit sombre ou va tout ce qui tombe, 
Passe sur leur sepulchre ou nous nous inclinons, 
Chaque jour, pour eux seuls se levant plus fidele, 

La gloire, aube toujours nouvelle, 
Fait luire leur memoire et redore leurs noms ! 

Gloire a notre France eternelle! 
Gloire a ceux qui sont morts pour elle! 
Aux martyrs ! aux vaillants ! aux forts ! 
A ceux qu'enflamme leur exemple, 
Qui veulent place dans le temple, 
Et qui mourront comme ils sont morts!" 

We, ourselves, though well past our adolescent stage can not 
remain unmoved by these inspiring verses. 

It is also our task to inspire a love of all that is helpless and 
small at this time. This is the formative period in which we can 
inculcate in the youth sentiments of charity and kindness, or else 
he will grow up a stranger to the gentler emotions of life. Here, 
too, there is no inspiration equal to that found in our French poets. 
The Frenchman has in his nature a mixture of manly strength and 
tenderness peculiar to the race, and which is hardly ever encoun- 
tered among other peoples. As an example of this quality, let us 
take Victor Hugo's "Lorsque l'Enfant Parait:" — 

"Lorsque l'enfant parait, le cercle de famille 
Applaudit a grands cris. Son doux regard qui brille 

Fait briller tous les yeux. 
Et les plus tristes fronts, les plus souilles peut-etre, 
Se derident soudain a voir l'enfant paraitre 

Innocent et joyeux. 

Soit que juin ait verdi mon seuil, ou que novembre 
Fasse autour d'un grand feu vacillant dans la chambre 

Les chaises se toucher, 
Quand l'enfant vient, la joie arrive et nous eclaire. 
On rit, on se reme, on 1' appelle, et sa mere 

Tremble a le voir marcher. 
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Quelquefois nous parlons, en remuant la flamme, 
De patrie et de Dieu, des poetes, de l'ame 

Qui s'eleve en priant ; 
L'enfant parait, adieu le ciel et la patrie 
Et les poetes saints! la grave causerie 

S'arrete en souriant. 

Enfant, vous etes l'aube et mon ame est la plaine 
Qui des plus douces fleurs embaume son haleine 

Quand vous la respirez; 
Mon ame est la foret dont les sombres ramures 
S'emplissent pour vous seul de suaves murmures 

Et de rayons dores. 

Car vos beaux yeux sont pleins de douceurs infinies 
Car vos petites mains, joyeuses et benies, 

N'ont point mal fait encor; 
Jamais vos jeunes pas n'ont touche notre fange, 
Tete sacree! enfant aux cheveux blonds! bel ange 

A l'aureole d'or! 

Vous etes parmi nous la colombe de l'arche; 

Vos pieds tendres et purs n'ont point l'age ou Ton marche, 

Vos ailes sont d'azur. 
Sans le comprendre encore vous regardez le monde 
Double virginite' ! corps ou rien n'est immonde, 

Ame ou rien n'est impur! 

II est si beau, l'enfant, avec son doux sourire, 
Sa douce bonne foi, sa voix qui veut tout dire, 

Ses pleurs vite apais£s, 
Laissant errer sa vue £tonnee et ravie, 
Off rant de toutes parts sa jeune ame a la vie 

Et sa bouche aux baisers ! 

Seigneur! preservez-moi, preservez ceux que j'aime, 
Freres, parents, amis, et mes ennemis meme 

Dans le mal triomphants, 
De jamais voir, Seigneur, Fete sans fleurs vermeilles, 
La cage sans oiseaux, la ruche sans abeilles, 

La maison sans enfants! 

The youth can easily feel the spirit of this poem, — it is not too 
deep for him. You may say that I am taking too much from Victor 
Hugo, but one must remember that it is the emotional nature that 
poetry develops at this period of life, and Hugo is specially able to 
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appeal to the adolescent on account of his simplicity and harmony. 
Our young man and young woman have now reached University 
age, and new fields of thought are to be developed. Has poetry 
completely fulfilled its mission by this time? Hardly. In his 
University course, the student will first of all encounter our classi- 
cal school, with Corneille and Racine as its chief representatives. 
They are so different, and yet both so interesting! In the study of 
these authors, he will begin to understand the French character 
as it grew out of the Latin. He will see its logical reasoning and 
its severe ideals. New lights will be reflected on the French race, 
which had never before been suggested to him. "Le Cid" will 
reveal to him what one might call the religion of the French 
nation, namely, the devotion to Duty. He will find everything, — 
love, ambition, and even life itself, — sacrificed to what is one's 
duty. Let me illustrate this point by quoting the passage when 
Don Rodrigue vacillates between his love for Chimene and his 
duty to his father: 

"0 Dieu, l'etrange peine! 
En cet affront mon pere est l'offense, 
Et l'off enseur le pere de Chimene ! 

Que je sens de rudes combats! 
Contre mon propre honneur mon amour m'interesse; 
II faut venger un pere, et perdre une maltresse; 
L'un m'anime le coeur, l'autre retient mon bras. 
R6duit au triste choix ou de trahir ma flamme, 

Ou de vivre en infame, 
Des deux cdtes mon mal est infini. 

O Dieu, l'etrange peine! 
Faut-il laisser un affront impuni? 
Faut-il punir le pere de Chimene? 

Pere, maitresse, honneur, amour, 
Noble et dure contrainte, aimable tyrannie, 
Tous mes plaisirs sont morts, ou ma gloire ternie. 
L'un me rend malheureux, l'autre indigne du jour. 
Cher et cruel espoir d'une ame genereuse, 

Mais ensemble amoureuse, 
Digne ennemi de mon plus grand bonheur, 

Fer qui causes ma peine, 
M'es-tu donne" pour venger mon honneur? 
M'es-tu donne" pour perdre ma Chimene? 
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II vaut mieux courir au trepas. 
Je dois a ma maitresse aussi bien qu'a mon pere: 
J 'attire en me vengeant sa haine et sa colere; 
J 'attire ses mepris en ne me vengeant pas. 
A mon plus doux espoir l'un me rend infidele, 

Et l'autre indigne d'elle. 
Mon mal augmente, a le vouloir guerir; 

Tout redouble ma peine. 
Allons, mon ame; et puis qu'il faut mourir, 
Mourons du moins sans offenser Chimene. 

Mourir sans tirer ma raison ! 
Rechercher un trepas si mortel a ma gloire ! 
Endurer que l'Espagne impute a ma memoire 
D'avoir mal soutenu l'honneur de ma maison ! 
Respecter un amour dont mon ame egaree 
Voit la perte assuree! 

N'^coutons plus ce penser suborneur, 

Qui ne sert qu'a ma peine. 
Allons, mon bras, sauvons du moins l'honneur, 

Puisqu'apres tout il faut perdre Chimene. 

Oui,mon esprit s' etait d£cu, 

Je dois tout a mon pere avant qu'a ma maitresse ; 

Que je meure au combat, ou meure de tristesse, 

Je rendrai mon sang pur comme je l'ai recu. 

Je m'accuse d£ja de trop de negligence : 
Courons a la vengeance: 
Et tout honteux d'avoir tant balance\ 

Ne soyons plus en peine, 

Puisqu' aujourd' hui mon pere est l'offense, 
Si l'offenseur est pere de Chimene." 

A hard lesson, but one that is most necessary to-day : — duty before 
all else. 

In Racine he will find again the same severe doctrines but more 
pleasantly told. The themes while still classical are beginning to 
be more living; that is, the characters are less impersonal. In the 
play of "Phedre", we find that Hypolite is quite the ideal hero of a 
young man nineteen or twenty years of age. "Esther" will prove 
equally interesting in its religious portrayal, for religion, also, is of 
prime importance to the adolescent. 

After this he will come to the very human and interesting roman- 
tic school with Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Alfred de Musset and 
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Alfred de Vigny in the lead. This period furnishes a wonderful 
wealth of unrivalled lyrical outburst of song. What music in 
poetry is more perfect than "Le Lac" in which the poet invokes the 
lake in the following terms : 

O lac! rochers muets! grottes! foret obscure! 
Vous que le temps £pargne ou qu'il peut rajeunir, 
Gardez de cette nuit, gardez, belle nature, 
Au moins le souvenir! 

Qu' il soit dans ton repos, qu'il soit dans tes orages, 
Beau lac, et dans l'aspect de tes riants cdteaux, 
Et dans ces noirs sapins, et dans ces rocs sauvages, 
Qui pendent sur tes eaux! 

Qu'il soit dans le zephyr qui fremit et qui passe, 
Dans les bruits de tes bords par tes bords reputes, 
Dans l'astre au fond d'argent qui blanchit ta surfa 
De ses molles clart£s ! 

Que le vent qui gemit, le roseau qui soupire, 
Que les parfums legers de ton air embaume\ 
Que tout ce qu'on entend, Ton voit ou Ton respire, 
Toutdise: "lis ont aimeT' 

Such a gem will certainly leave an impression on the student which 
can never be effaced. 

From Alfred de Vigny, the pessimist, he will get a very different 
conception of things. Among his "Po&nes Antiques et Modernes," 
is the poem of "Moise" which describes the last moments of the 
great law-giver, weary of the isolation that was the necessary 
condition of his greatness, — the moral being that greatness predes- 
tines to sorrow. How graphically the author reviews the work 
done by his hero, and pictures that hero's deep desire for the lot of 
common men when he says. 

"Helas! vous m'avez fait sage parmi les sages! 
Mon doigt du peuple errant a guide les passages ; 
J'ai fait pleuvoir le feu sur la tete des rois; 
L'avenir a genoux adorera mes lois; 
Des tombes des humains j'ouvre la plus antique; 
La mort trouve a ma voix une voix proph^tique 
Je suis tres grand; mes pieds sont sur les nations, 
Ma main fait et d6f ait les generations ; — 
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Helas! je suis, Seigneur, puissant et solitaire: 
Laissez-moi m'endormir du sommeil de la terre! 

Helas ! je sais aussi, tous les secrets des cieux, 
Et vous m'avez pr6te la force de vos yeux. 
Je commande a la nuit de dechirer ses voiles : 
Ma bouche par leur nom a compte les £toiles. 

Mon pied infatigable est plus fort que l'espace; 
Le fleuve aux grandes eaux se range quand je passe, 
Et la voix de la mer se tait devant ma voix. 
Lorsque mon peuple souffre, ou qu'il lui faut des lois, 
J' eleve mes regards, votre esprit me visite; 
La terre alors chancelle et le soleil hesite, 
Vos anges sont jaloux et m'admirent entre eux. 
Et cependant, Seigneur, je ne suis pas heureux. 
Vos m'avez fait vieillir puissant et solitaire; 
Laissez-moi m'endormir du sommeil de la terre!" 

"Eloa" is a theme of charity and kindness that is wonderfully 
portrayed: "Eloa" is the mystic story of a sister of the angels, 
sprung from a tear of Christ, who is seized with pity and sympathy 
for the fallen archangel and descends with him to his place of 
torture. 

Leaving the romanticists, our student will come to the Neo- 
Classic school with Andre Chenier as the most pleasing poet of his 
time. Here the delicate, almost effeminate Greek influence is 
toned up by all that is best in the French race. 

So far I have considered poetry as found in verse, but there is 
prose-poetry that is also very beautiful. Many passages from our 
prose works could with little trouble be put into verse, so perfectly 
poetical is the language. A few of the works which abound in this 
form of prose are "Manon Lescaut" by L'Abbe" Prevost, Bernardin 
de St. Pierre's "Paul et Virginie," Chateaubriand's "Atala," 
Balzac's "Ursule Mirouet", Zola's "La Faute de l'Abbe" Mouret," 
and some books by Pierre Loti. What could be more poetic than 
the following prose from "Atala," descriptive of a storm: — 

"Cependant l'obscurite" redouble: les nuages abaiss6s entrent 
sous l'ombrage des bois; la nue se dechire, et l'eclair trace un 
rapide losange de feu. Un vent impetueux, sorti du couchant, 
roule les nuages sur les nuages; les forets plient; le ciel s'ouvre 
coup sur coup, et a travers ses crevasses on apercoit de nouveaux 
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cieux et des campagnes ardentes. Quel affreux, quel magnifique 
spectacle! La foudre met le feu dans les bois; l'incendie s'6tend 
comme une chevelure de flammes; des colonnes d'6tincelles et de 
fumee assiegent les nues, qui vomissent leurs foudres dans le vaste 
embrasement. Alors le Grand Esprit couvre les montagnes d'epaisses 
tenebres; du milieu de ce vaste chaos s'eleve un mugisse ment 
confus form^ par le fracas des vents, le gemissement des arbres, 
le hurlement des bites feroces, le bourdonnement de l'incendie et la 
chute repetee du tonnerre, qui siffle en s'eteignant dans les eaux." 

Would it not be difficult to deny that this is a poetical passage, 
though in prose? 

To many a student who does not like verse, this poetical-prose 
will appeal. After all, it does not matter so much whether the 
esthetic side which poetic ideas bring out be affected by verse or 
prose. The essential is to create this love of the beautiful, — and 
there is nothing on earth that will do it so well as poetry. It is the 
cultivation of the imagination and the keeping of the beautiful in 
mind that elevates the individual and that cultivates his taste. 
Poetry in any form brings the student nearer to his Creator than 
does anything else. The esthetical growth of the individual means 
the betterment of the nation finally. To this end all poetry tends, 
— not only that of France which is the theme of this paper, — but 
that of all nations. It is unfortunate that in our mad rush for the 
Almighty Dollar, and in the complexity of every-day existence, we 
do not stop to develop more fully the idealistic side of the child, 
so that the man may be more nearly the perfect creature which our 
education should produce. 

However, to return to our subject, our student of French poetry 
will have gained along with his poetry, an intimate knowledge of 
the character and ideals of the French race. He will have learned 
to think as the French do, and will be in utter sympathy and under- 
standing with them. He will no longer be looking at these people 
with curiosity, wondering what they really are. He will not judge 
them superficially. His poets will have given him the clear, logical 
reasoning power of the Frenchman, and the refined, delicate, 
sensitively developed emotional nature common to the French race. 
Poetry will cause him to look with sympathy on the suffering of 
humanity, and to take calmly all the joys of life. It will have 
developed in him an altruism that nothing else could so well have 
brought out. 
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All through life, his French poets will be his best friends in joy 
and in sorrow. He will find them ever ready to help him in the 
trials that assail him. They are poets of humanity, and they reach 
out to all the world. In them there is no creed of country or 
religion. They have that note of human understanding which 
makes all men brothers. 

Is it not worth while then, to have inculcated in our student a 
love of our French people through its beautiful poetry, and to have 
given him a spiritual Fatherland? For he who, through his train- 
ing, has become really French in spirit can truthfully claim that 

"Every man of education has two Fatherlands: — his own, and 
France." 

Miss Laurence H. Pechin. 

High School of Commerce, San Francisco. 



